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The progressive ascertainment of 
truth is the wmportant thing to re- 
member in the history of science, 
not its innumerable mistakes. Error, 
by its nature, cannot be stationary; 
it cannot remain with truth; like a 
tramp, it must quit its lodging as 
soon as it fails to pay its score to 
the full. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
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Tomorrow in Family Social Work 
Karl de Schweinitz 


OUR years of unemployment relief have 

brought about sweeping changes in both 
public and private welfare administration. 
Does this presage any difference in the 
fundamental organization of social work? 
What of the relationship between public and 
private agencies in the field of family wel- 
fare. Is there to grow out of the depression 
a modification in the status of the one as 
over against the other? Are we headed 
toward complete governmental action and 
the elimination of private effort? There 
is every reason why such questions are now 
pertinent. 

Four years ago approximately 70 per cent 
of the expenditures for relief in our larger 
centers of population was derived from pub- 
lic funds. Today this percentage is above 
90. What is far more significant is the 
change in the directing personnel of pub- 
lic relief. Whereas before the depression 
this was—except for considerable areas of 
mothers’ assistance and an occasional mu- 
nicipal department of public welfare— 
predominantly in political hands; today, 
from the federal relief administrator on 
down through a majority of the states, pub- 
lic relief is being carried on by a personnel, 
lay and professional, drawn from the field 
of social work. When unemployment re- 
lief began to take a shape of its own in 
the fall of 1930, it was financed through 
private subscription and channeled through 
private societies. As the depression ad- 
vanced, unemployment relief became in- 
creasingly a matter for public action, in 
some parts of the country continuing for a 
time to be administered through private or- 
ganizations but now almost exclusively con- 
ducted through governmental agencies. 





Accompanying this change in the auspices 
of administration was a movement in per- 
sonnel, the private organizations by loan 
or release supplying people for the more 
strategic positions in federal, state, and 
municipal relief. Three, even two years 
ago, private social work held the center of 
the stage in the popular mind as the source 
of relief activity—this despite the fact that 
it was supplying a minority of the funds. 
Today the country looks to the public 
official. 

Let us hope that when the wave of un- 
employment has finally receded there will 
be left a widespread area of public social 
work under the same competent direction 
that now exists. With the relaxation of 
civic interest that almost inevitably seems 
to follow the passing of an emergency, it 
is likely that there will be some loss in the 
gains that have been made. Even with a 
considerable recession, however, we should 
be able to anticipate a residual continuing 
public expenditure of relief proportionately 
larger, as related to private activity, than 
in 1929, and an administration. and a 
method that has profited much by the ex- 
perience of the depression. Upon this as- 
sumption I am basing the present discussion 
of the future of family work under private 
auspices and its relationship to public 
operation. 


PRIVATE and public work in the family 
field start from different premises. That 
distinction has been drawn between the two 
in the discussions of the past fifty years 
is due to a fundamental dissimilarity of aim. 
Of the two, private action is the older. It 
starts with the personal interest which one 
human being takes in another. As it be- 
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comes formalized into organization it still 
represents a special interest. A number of 
people bind themselves together into an 
agency for the purpose of carrying on a 
particular work for certain individuals or 
families in whose welfare they are interested. 
It is these old folks, these sick persons, 
these unemployed wage earners. The work 
and the funds involved come through the 
activity of the founders of the agency and 
their associates. As they gain in experience 
they begin to see beyond the individual to 
the group. Their concern becomes not 
merely these old folks, these sick persons, 
these unemployed wage earners, but all old 
folks, all sick persons, all unemployed wage 
earners. They see the importance of cover- 
ing the whole area of need. They begin 
to think in terms of a social problem. But 
they themselves, in resources and in num- 
bers, are inadequate to this larger under- 
taking. It is a task that can be performed 
only by the whole community. Only every- 
body can take care of everybody. Thus we 
come to public action, to taxation and gov- 
ernmental administration. 

Government may, therefore, in a sense 
be said to be the logical result of private 
initiative. It cannot, however, perform the 
same functions. Although a service placed 
at the disposal of the individual may ulti- 
mately develop into a service placed at the 
disposal of the group, the enlargement of 
aim and of sphere changes the character 
of the service. The essential nature of 
work with an individual is particulariza- 
tion—to quote Miss Richmond’s favorite 
quotation of Plato, the treatment of unequal 
things unequally. The essential nature of 
work with the group is justice, the treatment 
of all alike. Differences may be recognized 
by the development of new categories but 
equality of administration continues to be 
essential. Thus, one may subdivide fami- 
lies and deal similarly with all families hav- 
ing the same number of individuals or with 
all families having the same number of in- 
dividuals within certain age limits, and so 
on, but the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity continues to be the decisive factor. 
It is expressed in law and in rule so that 
all may know the basis of treatment. 

The primary concern of the public offi- 
cial jis eligibility. Does this person fall 
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within the group for which these items of 
treatment are available? The primary con- 
cern of the private agency is the need of 
the particular individual irrespective of the 
group. The law may fix a maximum in- 
come above which no relief will be pro- 
vided, but the private agency may recognize 
and meet need in an individual with twice 
this maximum income. 

The determination of eligibility is not 
nearly so simple nor so clearly defined a 
matter in the field of relief as is here im- 
plied and there is always an area in which 
the discretion of the public official operates, 
but sooner or later limits are reached— 
limits which are established by the applica- 
tion of the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity which in turn grows out of the effort 
to help all those who are in want. The 
limitations of the private agency, on the 
other hand, are the number of individuals 
it can reach within its definition of its 
functions. 

In both the public and the private agency 
there is always present the influence of re- 
lationship between worker and_ client. 
Whether it be in arriving at and interpret- 
ing eligibility or in individualizing need, the 
quality of the contact between the worker 
and the family is that element which de- 
cides whether the service of an agency is 
mechanistic and cramping to the person who 
receives it or whether it frees him to make 
the most of his opportunities. It is in this 
area of relationship that the day-by-day ac- 
tivities of public and private agencies are 
similar. This is the foundation of all case 
work—is, indeed, case work—and forms the 
basis from which training for work under 
both auspices must begin. 

Granting this underlying similarity in 
method there still remains the essential dif- 
rence between the public and the private 
institution, the public agency being concerned 
with covering the whole of a group on the 
basis of determining eligibility under the 
law, the private agency being concerned with 
the needs of a particular individual. The 
public agency must look to the rule. The 
private agency can devote itself to the ex- 
ception to the rule. 


WHAT, then, in the light of these con- 
siderations is the work and place of the 
private agency? So far as numbers are 
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concerned, its activities will be limited. So 
far as the direction of these activities is 
concerned, it will be different in each com- 
munity. In defining its area as related to 
the public agency it should take into con- 
sideration what in its territory the public 
agency is able to do. This does not mean 
that the private agency should accept nar- 
row definitions of public responsibility. It 
should never lose sight of the fact that the 
function of government is to cover the area. 
The concern of the private agency is with 
the individual exception. 

An illustration of relatedness in public 
and in private work is to be found in the 
experience of the family agencies in Phila- 
delphia during the past two years. This 
illustration is not cited as a recommendation 
for every community but rather as an indi- 
cation of one way of defining public-private 
inter-relationship. Practice will always vary 
as cities and towns vary and as times vary. 

Unemployment relief in Philadelphia is 
carried chiefly by the Philadelphia County 
Relief Board, the agency through which 
state and federal funds for this purpose are 
channeled. Of the 64,606 families receiv- 
ing relief in Philadelphia in September, 
1933, 61,943, or 94 per cent, were under the 
care of the County Board. 

The Board provides the following items 
of relief—groceries, milk, fuel, shoes, cloth- 
ing. Its food relief is fixed in amount 
according to a stated scale and is granted to 
families having less than certain specified 
amounts of income varying according to the 
size of the household. In September, 1933, 
the average case load per field worker was 
147. 

There are thus definite limits to what the 
County Board is able to do—limits in serv- 
ice and limits in the number of relief cate- 
gories and in the amounts of the individual 
items. These limits the County Board is 
able to help certain families to pass by 
referring them to the private family agen- 
cies. The private agencies introduce flexi- 
bility by providing, through a flat payment 
or payments in cash, the difference between 
a minimum budget and what the family is 
receiving from the County Board. Thus a 
system of relief which is confined to certain 
specified items gains something in flexibility 
and the family has freedom within the 
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amount of the grant to determine how it 
will manage its economic affairs. 

Because so essential and axiomatic an 
item as shelter is not included in the relief 
of the County Relief Board, rent receives 
an unusual amount of emphasis in the co- 
operation between public and private agen- 
cies in Philadelphia. While it should not, 
as a general principle, be the function of the 
private agencies to supply so fundamental a 
category as rent, the principle of adapting 
activities to community conditions makes 
this, for the time being, important in Phila- 
delphia. In referring to the private organi- 
zations families requiring shelter, the County 
Board selects households where family life 
is threatened by the failure of funds for 
rent—households where combined families 
are having difficulty in living with each 
other, homes where two generations, the 
newly married and their parents, are in 
conflict. 

Approximately two thirds of the families 
referred to the private agencies in Phila- 
delphia need supplementation of relief. The 
remaining third present personal problems, 
difficult marital or parent-child relationships, 
anxiety, emotional strain, serious psycho- 
logical depression. More individualization 
is required in such situations than in these 
times can be afforded by an agency that is 
responsible for the relief of upwards of fifty 
thousand households. 

In another city with different problems 
another use of the private agencies would 
doubtless be appropriate. Whatever the 
situation, if the private agency holds to the 
principle of flexibility it will be able to serve 
the individual in such a way as to round out 
a community program in the field of family 
care. 


AS we leave the days of emergency farther 
behind, the public agency will have smaller 
case loads and a lessening financial demand. 
This will probably mean an increase in the 
amount of money which can be devoted to 
the families remaining under care and will 
make possible larger grants and more varied 
categories. There will still, however, re- 
main the exceptional case and the need for 
exceptional relief. A proportionately larger 
staff in the public agency will allow more 
time to each worker, and the distribution of 
this time among the various families in a 








case load will always be in the discretion of 
the worker, thus making possible a greater 
amount of individualization in service. The 
bulk of the task will still, however, be con- 
ditioned by the necessity for coverage. 

The skill required in a service that is de- 
signed to cover the whole area of need is 
greater than even three years of mass activ- 
ity have revealed. If public relief is to have 
a positive influence upon its clients, its task 
must be carried on as social work, and what 
distinguishes social work from benevolence 
or detection or largess is its method and 
point of view. The application of this point 
of view and this method to the determination 
of eligibility and the implications in the 
relationship between client and worker 
which this involves call for both understand- 
ing and training. The apparent simplicity 
of the process should not blind us to the 
background of competence and insight it 
requires and the preparation and experience 
from which such a background is developed. 
The public agency will find itself demanding 
more and more of its staff in terms of per- 
sonality and technical equipment. 

There is another emphasis that workers 
in both public and private agencies are de- 
veloping as the result of the emergency 
which in the future will be increasingly re- 
quired of the private agency: definition of 
function. There are few factors more im- 
portant in developing satisfactory working 
relations with other organizations and in 
forwarding reasonably accurate referral 
than the recognition and effective interpre- 
tation by an agency of its purposes and 
scope. If we have made progress in the past 
four years toward solving the problem of 
the relationship between relief and service 
and the place of each, it is because today 
public and private agencies are endeavoring 
more clearly to distinguish among those 
clients who are referred for relief, those 
who are referred for service, and those who 
are referred for relief and for service. 

The future of the private agency does not, 
however, rest upon referral. The future of 
the private agency depends upon direct con- 
tact with the public. Those families which 
come to it by reason of co-operative rela- 
tions with the public agency should form a 
minority. The healthiest organization will 


be that organization the function of which 
is so well understood by people generally 
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that it will receive the majority of its clients 
either through direct application or through 
non-case working agencies. Clearly inter- 
preted function is the means of achieving 
this goal. 

It is not enough, moreover, for the private 
agency to define and announce its own func- 
tion. It has a stake in the function of the 
public agency. In a democracy the voters 
cannot themselves learn about each item in 
the complex machinery that makes a modern 
state. Knowledge must come from special 
interest. These words have had an invidi- 
ous meaning in the past, because special 
interests have usually not had all the people 
in mind but only themselves. The special 
interest of family welfare is a social inter- 
est, and is precisely therefore the kind of 
interest which should make itself felt in 
public policy. The family agency should 
form a nucleus for public opinion and action 
in its field and its voice should be especially 
influential because, to quote from one of the 
first papers published by the Family Society 
of Philadelphia, “ They who can truly voice 
the inarticulate woes and pleas of the mis- 
erable must ever speak with authority to 
every humane and candid heart.”’ It is this 
kind of spokesmanship, this kind of special 
interest that can insure a wise coverage by 
government of the area of need. 

The more active the family agency is in 
this way the more likely is it that any en- 
largement in the area of need will be met 
through the expansion of the public agency. 
If anything, the public agency will grow 
more self-conscious and more self-contained. 
The invasion of the public field by the pri- 
vate field which has been occasioned by 
unemployment will soon cease. Increas- 
ingly the public agency will find that it pre- 
fers to develop its own personnel. For 
example, the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work is placing for field work in the Phila- 
delphia County Relief Board those students 
who desire to train for public service, and 
in greater or less degree other schools are 
following a similar policy. In this and in 
every other respect there will probably be 
more emphasis upon the development of 
public social work. 


THE contribution of the private agency 
will not be in doing work for the public 
agency. Its influence should be exerted 
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always toward the strengthening of family 
welfare in government. It is likely that, in 
terms of budget and numbers of those 
helped, the growth of the private agency will 
at best be modest and, as compared with 
that of the public agency, small indeed. 
This is almost a corollary of the type of 
service which inherently belongs to the pri- 
vate agency. It is an asset in the mainte- 
nance of the kind of flexibility under which 
the spirit of exploration and experimenta- 
tion thrives. To be devoted to the individ- 
ual as against the many is necessarily to be 
organized in relatively small units. This is 
nothing about which to be concerned. The 
child guidance movement is composed of 
smaller units than any development that is 
ahead of the family societies and yet it has 
been one of the most potent influences in 
modern social work. 

Among the ways of extending the useful- 
ness of family social work two are suggested 
by recent developments in this field: the first 
has to do with the relation of the family 
agency to other professions; the second with 
its relationship to agencies similar to itself. 
The Family Society of Philadelphia is at 
present offering consultative service to four 
different spheres of professional and indus- 
trial activity. It has assigned a member of 
it staff to study and advise the Engineers’ 
Club of Philadelphia, initially in providing 
assistance (chiefly in the form of work re- 
lief) to unemployed engineers, and later in 
developing plans for the handling by the 
Engineers’ Club of the problem of the man 
who, it now appears, may for a considerable 
period of time be out of the labor market. 
The Family Society has also assigned a 
member of its staff for consultative work 
with the Philadelphia County Medical So- 
ciety in its problem of aiding families of 
physicians in need of assistance. Still 
another worker is spending a day a week in 
helping a down town church develop pastoral 
case work, including relief. Consultative 
service is about to be initiated for a large 
industrial corporation which is desirous of 
making provision for thirty of its employees 
whom, by reason of economic changes, it 
has been necessary to discharge. Does not 
service such as the Family Society of Phila- 
delphia is thus developing suggest an area 
of activity through which the influence of 
an agency can be greatly extended? 
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The second measure by which the useful- 
ness of the family movement can be ex- 
tended is a closer affiliation of those organi- 
zations which are carrying on the same type 
of work. Will not the next step in family 
social work be extramural rather than 
intramural? Is there not an opportunity to 
increase the influence of the private family 
agency by carrying into smaller local units 
and on a more intensive basis the inter- 
agency relationships which the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America has been in- 
creasingly emphasizing as part of its na- 
tional program? If expansion within each 
community promises to be slow why not 
achieve much the same effect through an 
affiliation of communities. 

With the increase in the means of inter- 
communication, our cities and towns are 
becoming less self-contained. They have 
overlapped boundaries, and instead of speak- 
ing of municipalities we are coming more 
to think of areas. In Pennsylvania we speak 
of Allegheny County, the Philadelphia met- 
ropolitan district, the hard coal regions, and 
then there is the area in the northwestern 
corner of the state centering about Erie. 
Why should family societies not affiliate on 
a regional basis? I use “affiliate” rather 
than consolidate, for affiliation preserves the 
individual unit and in family work the small 
unit adapted to the needs of a particular 
locality is essential. There might, however, 
be value in an alliance among societies in a 
given area with a _ consultative service 
placed in the most centrally or otherwise 
appropriately situated society. In this con- 
nection it might be helpful to study the 
organization of the Children’s Aid Society 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Children’s Aid Society, in addition 
to placing Philadelphia children under fos- 
ter care, has what its by-laws define as 
County Committees or Branch Societies. 
Their objects are: (1) to aid in carrying 
out in their own counties the purposes of 
the Society, and to assist in the care of chil- 
dren needing help; and (2) to promote the 
effective co-operation of public and private 
agencies in child welfare work. There are 
sixteen of these committees. While they are 
officially called Branches, the spirit of the 
relationship between them and the state so- 
ciety is that of affiliates, and it is this which 
is pertinent to the present discussion. 
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The central society maintains a County 
Agency Department. This department con- 
sists of a staff of workers who regularly 
visit the various county committees, confer 
with the executive about case work prob- 
lems, and with the executive and the com- 
mittee about policies growing out of the case 
work and involving community relations. 
Meetings with the staff of the local commit- 
tees are also held. There is an understand- 
ing with the county committees that the 
Agency Department shall approve the 
worker whom the committee places in charge 
of its activities. Actually, the committees 
of their own choice turn to the department 
for personnel when replacements need to be 
made. Usually twice a year the county 
secretaries hold round table meetings and 
once a year there is a meeting at Harrisburg 
for the members of the various county 
committees. 

The result of this work, which has been 
growing over nine years, has been a de- 
velopment in the quality of the case work 
in these counties and a strengthening of the 
whole area of children’s work in the eastern 
part of the state. 

There is not a complete analogy between 
what the Children’s Aid Society has done 
and what might be done in the field of 
family social work, for the Children’s Aid 
Society has been a state organization since 
its inception, whereas there is no state family 
society. Some form of even looser affili- 
ation would perhaps be more applicable to 
family welfare. Why not start somewhere 
an experiment in regional association, estab- 
lishing in one of the larger or centrally 
located agencies one or more field workers 
who would serve societies desiring to enter 
into the plan? Such a program would be a 


logical development of the regional activi- 
ties now sponsored by the Family Welfare 
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Association of America. It would undoubt- 
edly result in knitting together the family 
movement, in strengthening the quality of 
service to the individual, and in furthering 
co-operation with family work under gov- 
ernmental auspices. 

Regional organization of this kind may 
perhaps contain part of the answer to the 
question about the future of private social 
work in family welfare. The exceptions to 
the rule—the individuals who want some- 
thing special beyond what the law pro- 
vides—are not so many as to demand huge 
agencies, but they require the best in service 
that can be maintained. The private agency 
will be justified in continuing only if it 
offers an increasingly high quality of indi- 
vidualized attention to those who seek it. 
Flexibility and competent and understand- 
ing service can be forwarded through close 
interrelationship between various units of 
family social work. At the same time, 
mutual association of the sort just indicated 
can promote the cause of public service by 
providing a means for the rallying of civic 
opinion when needed in public affairs. 

Without this sort of backing the public 
agency cannot hope successfully to continue. 
Without a place to refer those who want 
individualized treatment beyond the limits 
imposed by law, the public agency cannot 
serve adequately those who apply to it; and 
without the coverage of the whole area of 
need by the public agency, the private so- 
ciety cannot fulfil its mission—the treating 
of unequal things unequally, provision for 
special need. Public and private agency are 
mutually dependent upon one another, and 
if we did not know this before, certainly the 
past four years of unemployment relief 
have demonstrated it beyond peradventure 
of a doubt. 
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Volunteers Discuss Their Cases 
Barbara Willson and Muriel Beckman 


“CHARING a problem goes a long way 

toward solving it,’ says a group of 
volunteer family visitors connected with the 
former Buckeye District Office of the Cleve- 
land Associated Charities. 

In January, 1933, these volunteers formed 
a discussion group, meeting bi-weekly to 
present problems relating to the case work 
they were doing for the agency. The sug- 
gestion for holding such meetings came from 
one volunteer who felt she might be able 
to clarify her own thoughts on a certain sit- 
uation if it were presented to other volun- 
teers who were having similar experiences. 

Previous to this time the district had at- 
tempted to interpret the work of the agency 
to the volunteers by having case workers 
present cases for discussion and for advice as 
to treatment plans. This seemed rather “cut 
and dried,” as the volunteers felt that they 
did not have a sufficiently broad background 
of social work experience to enable them 
to discuss fully and enthusiastically the prob- 
lems presented or to make recommendations 
of any real value to the trained worker. 

A committee of the volunteers decided to 
substitute for this unsatisfactory case dis- 
cussion program a series of general meetings 
for all volunteers connected with the dis- 
trict office. The directors of agency depart- 
ments and of special welfare projects were 
invited to speak at the meetings, and a few 
of the group who were interested particu- 
larly in family visiting voted to supplement 
the general meetings with small, informal 
case discussions. The qualifications for 
membership in this second project were sim- 
ply a live interest in family problems and 
responsibility for one or more of the agency 
cases. The volunteers’ contacts with fami- 
lies varied from regular calls on one to eight 
cases to irregular calls on fifteen or more. 
The requirement that each member carry 
a case was waived for just one volunteer 
and then only because her experience in 
case conferences covered a long period and 
made her well equipped for participation 
in the discussions. No regulation was made 
as to previous social work experience. It 
is interesting to note, however, that of the 
five members one had been devoting one day 
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weekly to church social work, another had 
taken applied social science classes in her 
college course, and the other three—in addi- 
tion to several years’ volunteer experience 
with the district office—had taken lecture 
courses for volunteers. 

The District Secretary and the District 
Supervisor of Volunteers were the only 
staff members who attended the case dis- 
cussions. The volunteers did not invite the 
case workers who were supervising them 
because they felt that the absence of super- 
visors would be conducive to greater ease 
in both the presentation and discussion of 
family situations. 

The five regular members invited to each 
meeting two or three volunteers who were 
giving their time to tasks other than family 
visiting—such as clerical work, manning 
flour stations, and providing motor service— 
not only because they had valuable ideas 
to contribute but because they would thus 
gain a better understanding of families and 
the agency’s function. This meant an aver- 
age attendance of from five to eight volun- 
teers and two staff members. Each of the 
five regular volunteer members took her 
turn presenting a case for which she was 
visitor, the selection being left entirely to 
her. Those having contact with only one 
family had of course no choice, but those 
who had responsibility for more than one 
made their selections on the basis of interest 
in members of the families either as per- 
sonalities or illustrations of special problems. 
They showed no reluctance to present cases 
in which they questioned their own thinking 
and procedure. 

Each volunteer organized her case mate- 
rial in her own way. The staff members 
meeting with the group did not suggest 
the use of committee sheets because they 
wished to leave the planning to the volun- 
teers and to keep the presentations as in- 
formal and spontaneous as possible. As it 
worked out, each volunteer made brief notes 
of her case material and presented a short 
summary of the family situation and of the 
agency contacts. Questions from the group 
brought out additional information. As a 
rule the volunteer presenting the case ended 
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her description of the family situation by 
raising questions on which she wanted the 
group's advice. There was no discussion 
leader. Each member added her comments 
as they fitted into the conversation and ad- 
dressed questions to any of the group— 
either to elicit further explanation or to raise 
an issue over an idea expressed. The dis- 
cussion was not limited to material applying 
directly to the case. If an agency policy 
was mentioned in connection with the case, 
the group talked this through, often con- 
sidering at length its content, purpose, and 
implications. The time for the meeting was 
limited (they were usually luncheon meet- 
ings), but the discussion lasted until the 
problems raised had been covered to the 
satisfaction of the volunteers. At the sug- 
gestion of the staff members, a full record 
of the meetings was kept, partly as a contri- 
bution to the case record material and partly 
as a report on the project, but the note- 
taking seemed in no way to limit the freedom 
of discussion. 


THE situations discussed were varied and 
gave rise to a number of questions: One 
case brought up the question of how much 
the working daughter should be expected 
to contribute to the support of her family 
and also illustrated the constant need for 
the worker to help the over-sensitive man 
and his family face the issue of his unem- 
ployment. Another case exemplified the 
difficulty the worker has in explaining satis- 
factorily to the client the reasons for the 
difference in relief standards for the “ un- 
employment” and the “family welfare” 
families. Another case raised the question 
as to whether a worker should attempt to 
justify to the public a client’s continuing 
an unprofitable business when it serves as 
an emotional outlet for him. 

A sample case and discussion will illus- 
trate more specifically the kinds of situations 
carried by the volunteers and _ their 
discussion : 

In the Toth family there is the divorced mother, 
28, a daughter, 10; a son, 6; and a baby with 
whose father Mrs. Toth has had a questionable 
relationship. Mrs. Toth came to the agency in 
September, 1931, when Mr. Toth was serving a 
sentence for non-support and she wished to get a 
divorce. At that time Mrs. Toth was living with 
her mother but, when the latter opposed the 


divorce, Mrs. Toth moved by herself, obtained the 
divorce, and asked the agency for support. 





Shortly after a worker had called on her, there 
were community complaints that Mrs. Toth was 
living with Mr. Brown, who had been boarding 
with her. When the visitor faced Mrs. Toth with 
this complaint, Mrs. Toth became very defensive 
and uncommunicative, so that it was impossible 
for the worker to establish a relationship suitable 
for assisting Mrs. Toth with her problems. Conse- 
quently the visitor turned the case over to a volun- 
teer who approached Mrs. Toth as a worker un- 
aware of her questionable behavior. The volun- 
teer, calling in the home and talking with Mrs. 
Toth and Mr. Brown, accepted the presence of 
Mr. Brown as a matter of course. Mrs. Toth 
explained to the volunteer that Mr. Brown, a 
friend of hers, had been very kind to her, and the 
volunteer listened to this without expressing criti- 
cism. Mr. Brown said he would be glad to help 
more if he could, and the volunteer suggested that 
he might be planning to marry Mrs. Toth when 
he did get a job. 

The volunteer heard from a neighbor that Mrs. 
Toth was pregnant. She tried to get Mrs. Toth to 
talk about her problem by remarking in general 
about babies. Mrs. Toth did not say anything 
about her condition, but two weeks later the little 
girl came to the office and announced she had a 
baby brother. When the volunteer called, Mr. 
Brown proudly displayed the baby and the things 
which friends had given. Their friends were 
apparently accepting the fact that Mr. Brown had 
been living with Mrs. Toth and that the baby was 
his child. The volunteer included him when: she 
figured the amount of the grocery order. 

The volunteer attempted to understand better 
Mr. Brown’s attitude toward Mrs. Toth, the baby, 
and the other children through talking with him 
about his relationship with Mrs. Toth. He told 
her that they were married and where the record 
could be found, but could not give the exact date, 
and the volunteer did not press him for details. 


The discussion brought out some definite 
suggestions for the worker : 


The volunteer might profit by looking up Mrs. 
Toth’s divorce record to determine whether or not 
the divorce was actually granted, who was given 
custody of the children, and what agreements were 
made regarding alimony, with the idea of discover- 
ing out of what complications Mrs. Toth’s present 
situation has developed. An attempt should be 
made to verify the marriage of Mrs. Toth and 
Mr. Brown so that the volunteer might be in a 
better position to interpret Mrs. Toth’s reactions 
to him, since the question of her being or not being 
married might greatly color Mrs. Toth’s feelings. 
They might have kept their relationship secret 
because of a fear that the agency would refuse 
assistance on the basis of their immorality. Mr. 
Brown might have been hedging as to the date of 
their marriage because Mrs. Toth might have be- 
come pregnant before they were married and pos- 
sibly before her divorce. 

Should Mrs. Toth be told that the relief would 
be stopped if the marriage date was not given? 
The answer was no, for the threat of withdrawing 
relief would spoil the volunteer’s opportunity to 
help the family express and work through their 
emotional difficulties. 

There was a question as to how much guilt Mrs. 
Toth felt over her publicly censured behavior. 
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She might have experienced conflicts over her 
divorce and the fact that the baby had not been 
baptized. 

Mrs. Toth had not been showing as constant 
affection as formerly for Mr. Brown and the baby, 
perhaps using the baby as a weapon against him, 
and possibly rejecting both because the baby was 
evidence that she had lived immorally with him, 
and because she might feel that he is chiefly to 
blame. Also she might resent his strong attach- 
ment to the child. Possibly Mr. Brown’s attach- 
ment to the baby was due to his elation over his 
ability to participate in producing a child and his 
security in the feeling that the child was a strong 
bond between him and Mrs. Toth. 

If the volunteer pays attention to Mr. Brown, 
it may hinder her establishing rapport with Mrs. 
Toth, since Mrs. Toth may be jealous and hold 
this against the volunteer. Because Mrs. Toth 
seems to be less well adjusted than Mr. Brown, the 
volunteer should work with the former if and 
when she reveals a willingness to accept assistance 
on a case work basis. 

The volunteers themselves were enthusi- 
astic about the discussion project. One re- 
marked that it benefited both the volunteer 
and the family—her understanding and 
technique in dealing with families was im- 
proved by thus approaching case problems 
from the viewpoints of many people, all 
of whom are serving a common objective. 
Another was pleased with the personal en- 
thusiasm which the discussion of her own 
case created. She also felt that hearing 
about other cases gave her a competitive 
interest in “ doing a good job” and a feel- 
ing of satisfaction in a shared task. 

The staff members felt that the volun- 
teers got a larger concept of the varying 
approach to case problems, the significance 
of these problems to the families, and the 
thinking involved in determining the part 
which the visitor plays in her relationship 
to the client. The discussion of agency 
policies and working relations with other 
agencies gave the volunteers a better under- 
standing of some of the factors involved 
in the administration of an agency. The 
group participation obviously gave the mem- 
bers a more intimate contact with one an- 
other and helped to develop among them a 
feeling of group service. 

The case discussion group proved to be 
valuable interpreters of the agency’s work. 
Their increased understanding and enthu- 
siam about the families under agency care 
and about the agency activities added to 
their ability to serve as promoters of a 
better community understanding of what 


the agency was trying to accomplish. 
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WHAT factors contributed to the success 
of the project? The fact that the idea and 
plans of the discussion group were not su- 
perimposed on the volunteers, but originated 
in their own group, is undoubtedly impor- 
tant. They felt that they were free to carry 
out the project according to their own ideas. 
The fact that the meetings were luncheon 
meetings made for relaxation and sociability. 
Limiting the membership to a selected group 
of volunteers who were particularly inter- 
ested in case discussion and were carrying 
cases made attendance a privilege and as- 
sured enthusiastic support. The frequency 
of the meetings—once every two weeks— 
meant that the project did not require too 
much time from the volunteer’s crowded 
program and yet made for continuity. The 
presentations and discussions had a reality 
for the members because they had a per- 
sonal interest in each case. The volunteers 
expressed a natural enthusiasm for finding 
out what their fellow workers were accom- 
plishing, and felt much more free to com- 
ment on one another’s treatment plans than 
they would have to criticize a trained work- 
er’s treatment. The participants in the 
discussion had sufficient experience in family 
case work so that they were concerned with 
more than just the relief issues; the inter- 
pretation of personality problems and the 
evaluation of treatment plans in terms of 
what they would mean to the family were 
a constant challenge to the volunteers’ 
knowledge of case work. The attendance 
of two staff members who were not directly 
supervising the work of the volunteers on 
these particular cases made it possible for 
the members to benefit by the professional 
knowledge which the trained members were 
invited to express, yet the ratio of staff 
members to volunteers and the non-super- 
visory relationship between the two groups 
kept the project truly a volunteer activity. 

Because a successful program for volun- 
teers must develop from within their own 
group, the project described is not suggested 
as something to be copied for other volun- 
teers. It is felt, however, that general 
principles underlying this project are funda- 
mental to other kinds of group activities, 
and it is hoped that they may be helpful 
in the development of other volunteer 
programs. 








The Extent of the Intake Interview 


Beatrice Z. Levey 


HE term “intake interview” at once 

brings to mind the evolving stages in 
the development of this concept. From a 
relatively unimportant task done by clerical 
workers who, because of lack in training or 
interest were willing to give up carrying 
case loads, it has continued to demonstrate 
an ever-increasing importance—until now it 
commands the center of our attention. 

With the depression has come the logical 
and rapid development of the public agency. 
Gradually the major relief load is being 
carried by the public agency and the intake 
in most private family welfare agencies is 
low. During the period of high intake we 
were forced to concentrate our energies on 
intake and that experience points to the 
necessity for continued concentration and 
study at the point of intake. From this, 
certain concepts on intake are gradually be- 
coming more crystallized, and there is gen- 
eral acceptance of at least two of them: 

(1) That intake is the most important 
point of contact psychologically, since it 
affects the agency, the client, and the 
community. 

(2) That, because of this, the intake job 
needs to be done by a person possessing 
the greatest skills. 

A recurrence of certain emphases has in- 
fluenced our acceptance of these two points. 
We have learned that it is at the point 
of intake that we need to keep before us 
our concepts of: (1) the function of our 
particular agency in terms of its value to 
the client; (2) the necessity for constant 
interpretation of the agency to the com- 
munity; and (3) the agency’s present place 
in the community and what its future place 
is to be, as defined by our own ideals and 
leadership. 

The case worker at the intake desk must 
have an appreciation of the relationship 
of client, agency, and community, and 
the many ways in which this will affect 
her approach. She should have a good 
proportion of the qualities usually consid- 
ered essential in a case worker. In addition 
she must be able to recognize the significance 
of behavior manifestations and to have an 
appreciation of the motivating causal factors. 


She should be able to gage the degree of 
personality integration of the client. She 
must above all be schooled in the art of 
listening. 

The worker’s degree of understanding 
and appreciation of the importance of ap- 
proach and relationship will determine the 
qualitative content of the first contact with 
a client. Obviously, we cannot have any 
definite rules as to the extent of the intake 
interview, except in a very general way. 
The question needs to be approached from 
a consideration of the client’s need in this 
interview and the problems that are para- 
mount in his mind. The extent—content, 
not time—of the intake interview is depend- 
ent upon the client’s need at the time— 
whether it is for advice, service, relief, or 
release. In any combination of these needs, 
one may supersede any other in importance. 


An example of the need for release is shown in 
a first interview with Mrs. K in October, 1932, 
when she called at the office asking assistance. 
The sifting process indicated that Mrs. K should 
be referred to her parish, which had asked that 
cases of unemployment be referred to them, and 
Mrs. K was told this. However she had settled 
herself at the worker’s desk and was very anxious 
to talk. 

She told of her many difficulties in trying to run 
a rooming house which she had owned but recently 
lost; of the struggle she had had since the death 
of her husband twelve years before; of her wor- 
ries concerning her two children. She gave sig- 
nificant facts in her background, all of which gave 
a good picture of her situation but did not show 
any particular need for case work. Here was a 
woman who had carried on without an agency 
during twelve years of widowhood. Now she was 
anxious to discuss the many vicissitudes of her 
life. Her children, two girls, were twenty-two 
and thirteen years of age—she had given the older 
a high school education but this daughter was now 
threatened with tuberculosis and the clinic recom- 
mended that she discontinue her work for a few 
months. The younger child was very bright in 
school and a source of pride to her mother. 

Mrs. K very obviously wanted to talk to some- 
one and relieve her pent-up emotions concerning 
her life. Even after she was referred to the parish 
and knew that the intake worker would not 
see her again, she seemed wholly satisfied with 
having had a sympathetic and understanding per- 
son to listen to her. 


IN evaluating the client’s need and_pos- 
sible reception of case work, the case worker 
at the intake desk should keep uppermost 
in her mind the following questions: 
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What does the client want or expect of 
the agency ¢ 

What significance does the making of an 
application have for this client? Has he 
thought through his problem? It is, after 
all, his problem and, except in rare instances, 
should remain his. 

{low should this individual be treated 
from the start in regard to relief and service ? 
What attitudes toward relief do we find? 
Toward case work? ‘Toward the agency? 

What kind of treatment does this client 
need? What is he ready for? 

How far one should go in an intake in- 
terview depends on how far the client wants 
to go. Under the proper conditions and 
given the aforementioned prerequisites, no 
probing is necessary—logical questions re- 
lated to the material produced by the client 
are a part of the worker’s participation. 
So far as possible the client must see the 
relevance of the worker’s questions. In or- 
der to reassure the client and to aid him 
in determining whether or not he wants the 
service the agency has to give, the intake 
worker has an opportunity to explain her 
function as one of helping him to utilize his 
capabilities and to develop them, but not 
to map out any one road for him, since 
she does not know what course he can or 
should pursue. 

When the first request for relief is made 
in the intake interview, it is important for 
the case worker to discuss with the client 
the ways in which the agency administers 
relief. This does not mean that his needs 
are suggested but that the client is encour- 
aged to ask questions, since he comes with 
many preconceived ideas. He should be 
encouraged to tell how he has managed thus 
far. A discussion of the standards of the 
family when self-supporting and the ways 
they have managed their income in the past 
gives an invaluable picture, and it may con- 
tain many leads for the worker and indicate 
how the relief problem in this particular 
family can be handled intelligently and 
skilfully. 

The most important point for the case 
worker to keep in mind is that the client 
has sought us out—whether it is for relief, 
case work, or both—even though he may 
have been referred by an individual or 
agency. He should be encouraged to do 


most of the talking and allowed to take 
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the offensive, as it were. Here—as the 
client gives a picture of himself—is the 
worker’s opportunity to observe and to begin 
to evaluate. 

Clients usually stress tangible needs, such 
as food or rents, but when given the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves freely they 
bring out the more important lacks—the 
need to discuss the marital situation, the 
child’s behavior, and so on. 

Mrs. B asked for assistance because of her hus- 
band’s non-support and alcoholism, which had 
covered a period of years. As Mrs. B discussed 
the home situation in the first contact, the worker 
was able to secure an unusual picture of the effects 
of the domestic situation on the children, one of 
whom was in the detention home because of steal- 
ing; another one was threatening to leave home 
and, according to Mrs. B, the younger children 
were becoming unmanageable. 

Over a long period, Mrs. B had made a great 
effort and had tried to work out her situation but 
was beginning to feel that it was hopeless. At 
one point in the interview, the worker commented 
on the woman’s courage and remarked that Mrs. B 
had had many difficulties to overcome. Mrs. B’s 
mouth quivered and her whole face worked with 
emotion as she said, “ Lady, you don’t know any- 
thing about my life. I have just skimmed it like 
you would take the top off the milk.’ Then fol- 
lowed a detailed story of Mrs. B’s life. 

Comparative silence on the part of the 
worker—just listening—contains dynamic 
elements. There is a period of passivity 
on the part of the worker but the points 
at which she becomes active and the nature 
of her activity are highly important and are 
the most important of her skills. Her ac- 
tivity must be so carefully gaged as to give 
the client the necessary impetus and direct 
his thinking toward the further information 
needed for clarification of the material he 
has produced. The client should have the 
opportunity for a satisfactory expression 
of the problems uppermost in his mind, and 
be allowed to lead the interview so as to 
get the release he needs. But a degree of 
subtle leadership on the part of the case 
worker is essential if the client is to accept 
her understanding and sympathy. 

An interview with Mr. H is an example 
of the need for advice and counsel : 

The client came ready to pour forth his story in 
detail. He was eager for advice and the worker 
knew that this was their only interview, since 
Mr. H was leaving the city. 

Mr. H asked help with a very difficult personal 
problem, involving the question whether or not he 
should marry a woman with whom he had had a 
child and with whom he had been living for the 


past two years. Mr. H was referred by a min- 
ister who knew the woman’s brother. 
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Mr. H said that he had intended to marry the 
woman for some time but due to his unemployment 
had put it off. In fact, he had the marriage license 
at the time. The thing that bothered him was her 
behavior—her temper tantrums and violent out- 
bursts of rage. He feared that if he married her, 
their marriage would go on the rocks. This fear 
was intensified by the fact that he had previously 
been married and had only recently become free. 

It was not necessary for the worker to question, 
except for purposes of clarification. The reasons 
for the behavior were explored and it developed 
that the woman's unreasonable behavior had _ be- 
come worse since Mr. H was free to marry her. 
Mr. H was given some insight into the causes of 
the woman's fears and insecurity and by this 
method he was able to detach his own problems 
and to view them objectively. Mr. H mentioned 
that the woman had been the youngest in her 
family and had been spoiled by her mother; also, 
that her brother stated that she had always in- 
dulged in temper tantrums in order to get her own 
way. 

The turning point in this interview was a discus- 
sion of Mr. H’s interest in the child. He was 
shown that he would be the balancing influence in 
the child’s life. General lines of treatment as far as 
the woman was concerned were outlined, including 
referral to a psychiatrist should the situation war- 
rant it. Mr. H thanked the worker and expressed 
his appreciation for help in thinking the situation 
through. The pastor phoned later saying that the 
man had decided to be married that afternoon. 


IDEALLY, the intake in district offices 
should be done in rotation by experienced case 
workers, thus giving each worker an oppor- 
tunity to gain experiences which are vital in 
her development ; but this would not be feasi- 
ble in large agencies where intake is handled 
through a central office. Where this rotation 
of workers is possible, the worker continues 
with the cases on which she has taken the 
initial interview, regardless of geographical 
divisions within the district. If the funda- 
mental importance of establishing a case 
work relationship is conceded, should not 
our office routine and procedure be organ- 
ized around this basic element in our case 
work ? 

If all the intake is handled by one person, 
it is of the greatest importance that the 
client be prepared for the case worker. He 
should be told something of what the case 
worker will want to know and the need for 
his participation in any service the agency 
has to offer. This would imply his accept- 
ance of the service the agency has to give 
but it does not mean that he has to make 
his choice at the time of the first interview— 
he should understand this reciprocal rela- 
tionship so that he can later make his 
choice. This procedure gives the client 
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something tangible to take away with him 
and prepares the way for the case worker. 

An innovation in intake procedure is the 
use of the application blank which the client 
fills in and the worker discusses with him. 
This is particularly recommended where re- 
lief is indicated since it gives the client 
a sense of participation, a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for his problem, and helps to 
lay the ghost of “investigation” of which 
he has heard so much. 

Since relief giving is still one of the 
functions of a family welfare agency, we 
need to consider the ever-recurring ques- 
tion—* To what extent does the relief aspect 
of the work interfere in first contacts and 
in later case work and impede the establish- 
ment of a case work relationship?” This 
subject unquestionably needs to be dealt 
with at length. In general, it is possible 
to separate the relief aspect of the situation 
from other aspects—to put relief on as 
businesslike a basis as possible from the 
first. The use of an application blank aids 
in this. Our relief administration in rela- 
tion to case work is becoming more tangible, 
both for us and for the client. Over-em- 
phasis on “relief as a tool” and the loose 
interpretation of the phrase has caused a 
great deal of bewilderment in the minds 
of both the client and the case worker. 
For one thing it has excused ineffectual and 
lax relief methods. In many instances it 
has encouraged tendencies toward depen- 
dency, rather than checked them. It has 
stood in the way of the development of a 
constructive and growing case work rela- 
tionship. Relief, like all tools, may be either 
constructive or destructive, depending upon 
the skill and expertness of the worker. Any 
tool placed in the hands of a clumsy worker 
may bring havoc. Relief used with the 
finest skill can be constructive in preparing 
the way for case treatment—but only as 
the end results of treatment are kept in 
mind. The common sense approach of the 
person in the community, together with our 
newer concepts of case work as a thera- 
peutic measure, are helping us re-evaluate 
our philosophies and methods of relief 
giving. 

Actually the point of intake is the pivot 
upon which subsequent case treatment rests. 
It is there that the relationship is begun, 
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that the interpretation of the agency is given, 
and that participation in relief or service is 
inaugurated. Recent thinking and experi- 
mentation indicate that case work skills ap- 
plied in the application interview not only 


bring a saving of time, of effort, and of 
expenditures, but result in a better under- 
standing of family case work and a more 
direct approach to the treatability of the 
client’s problems. 


‘*Familienfursorge ” 
Hertha Kraus 


O describe a day’s work of a German 

case worker to American colleagues 
necessitates first a short account of the gen- 
eral set-up of family case work in Germany. 
I am speaking particularly of the type of 
work called Familienfiirsorge, which implies 
both a definite method and a definite aim. 

The aim is always to see the family as 
a whole and to handle all the problems of 
economic, physical, mental, or any other 
need of its members, with a definite view 
to the family as a unit. Aiming at this 
end, Famulienfiirsorge as a method believes 
in having only one worker handle the prob- 
lems of a family at a time, and in having 
the same worker continuously responsible 
for the families of her district whatever 
their needs may be. The term “ family ” 
in this connection includes single people, 
juveniles, and old people as well, or any 
other individual in need. 

The German case worker doing Familien- 
fiirsorge (family case work) attends to the 
needs of a small district, under the direction 
of some local central office, usually a public 
welfare department. The area to be cov- 
ered by this department is divided up into 
sections (districts), each with an average 
population of from 8,000 to 12,000 inhabit- 
ants, and each assigned to one case worker 
in full charge, frequently assisted by a stu- 
dent-in-training. Densely crowded districts 
may not be more than a few blocks in area, 
while in suburbs or rural communities a 
district may cover many miles. 

The district worker has a sub-office in 
or near her district where her clients may 
see her at definite hours once or twice a 
week. Other valuable contacts will be 
made while—as an important part of her 
job—she is assisting the public health doc- 
tor in the baby-clinic, tuberculosis-clinic, and 
at medical examinations of the school 
children, in public and private schools, kin- 
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dergartens, and day nurseries of her entire 
district. Depending on the public health 
service of the community, these clinics will 
be held at regular intervals from one to 
four weeks all the year round, all on a 
district basis. The case worker is also the 
school nurse for all schools in her district 
and corresponds in some of her functions 
to the American probation officer. She is 
called upon for service by the Juvenile 
Court, by the Labor Exchange, by the tuber- 
culosis sanatoria—in short, by any public 
or private social agency interested in any 
person or family in her district. 

She is supposed to know all about every- 
body—and she actually does know a lot 
after she has been in her district for some 
time, since she is meeting the same people 
over and over again, in many varied situa- 
tions and in troubles of different kinds. She 
will get to know Hans and Gretchen before 
they are even born, with their mother com- 
ing to the baby-clinic in due time to get 
advice. She will meet them again later on— 
visiting the family in connection with some 
relief problem, or because they have not 
appeared well kept at the baby-clinic. She 
is bound to run across them, again and 
again, playing in the public park adjoining 
her district or in the streets when she is 
making her visits—or later on in the kin- 
dergarten and still a little later when they 
get their first health examination before be- 
ing admitted to the public school. When 
she goes to see the headmaster of the school 
—regularly about once a week—they may 
turn up as some of the problem children 
of that school, or may be picked out by 
the school doctor to be sent to a health 
camp. It is the district worker who will 
bring the glad news of this outing to the 
family and discuss with the mother the 
most important question of a proper outfit 
for the trip, and what should be done about 
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the family at home while the children are 
away. Maybe she will get the mother to 
do the big house-cleaning job that has been 
pending for a long time—and father might 
paper the children’s bedroom and even give 
their furniture a new coat of paint. 

When father is out of work, he will go 
and see the district worker in her office. 
He knows that she is not a stranger to 
his family and can help him in a thoroughly 
understanding way. 

When the neighbor’s son, 20 years old, 
begins to lose weight, has a nasty cough 
and some temperature, everybody will tell 
him to go and see the district worker. She 
will probably refer him at once to the tu- 
berculosis-clinic for a thorough examination 
and she promises to meet him right there, 
because she is assistant to the doctor and 
will do all the follow-up work needed. Most 
likely she already knows the lad or his 
family; she certainly knows his neighbor- 
hood and the kind of home he has. She 
will be able to tell the public health doctor 
all about it when he sees her client. 

While this rather sketchy picture of the 
family case worker’s position may be some- 
what incredible to American workers accus- 
tomed to highly specialized jobs and to in- 
dependent workers attached to unrelated 
agencies, it is yet a fact in most German 
cities and counties because the method of 
Familienfiirsorge is being applied practi- 
cally everywhere. There are variations, of 
course; a very few places have felt the 
need of supplementing the family worker 
by public health nurses attached to the 
municipal tuberculosis clinics. 


IN Cologne, a city of some 700,000 in- 
habitants, where 80 district workers are be- 
ing employed, a study was made recently 
to analyze the time spent on the various 
jobs of the district worker. While most of 
the findings of this time-study are only of 
local interest, some items may help to clarify 
the picture of the German case worker’s 
job. 

The study aimed at describing most care- 
fully all work done by twelve district work- 
ers during one week in February. The 
workers were picked out by districts, so 
as to represent the whole of the community: 
Three came from the crowded city districts, 
2 from rather good residential parts, 5 from 


suburbs with big industrial centers, 2 from 
more rural suburbs. During the statistical 
week each worker put down all her doings 
from eight o'clock in the morning until ten 
at night, if they took five minutes or more. 
Any activity during that time not connected 
with her job was uniformly put down as 
“free time.” It was necessary to cover 
the entire period from 8 a.m. till 10 P.M. 
so as to take in committee meetings, office 
work, and visits after hours, as well as the 
break in the middle of the day (normally 
two to three hours). 

Before the analysis was started, all twelve 
workers were instructed most carefully and 
handed a list of terms for their various 
activities so that the results could be com- 
piled and considered fairly accurate. 

Here are some of the findings: 

The group worked approximately 8 per 
cent over time (48 hours is 100 per cent). 
Of its entire working time it spent, roughly : 


On visits to families................ 21 per cent 

Seeing clients in office.............. 20.4 per cent 
Seeing clients at clinics............. 11.5 per cent 
OO Ee PT ee 13.1 per cent 
On other office work............... 17.9 per cent 


On committees and case discussion...16.1 per cent 


It is evident that there should have been 
more time for visiting families and less 
time spent on office work. A lack of clerical 
help for filing, making out cards, and so 
on, kept the trained workers in the office, 
while their services were badly needed 
outside. 

Seeing clients in the office also took a 
rather high percentage of available time and 
energy: While normally 2 hours in the 
morning one day a week and 2 hours in the 
late afternoon or evening another day per 
week should be sufficient (8.33 per cent), 
hard times have crowded the office of the 
district worker, although she does not handle 
relief personally. (The technical details of 
relief and the routine checking up of re- 
lief cases is referred to aides who do prac- 
tically only office work. They also work 
in districts that correspond exactly to the 
case workers’ and public health doctors’ 
districts. ) 

The group of twelve saw 700 clients in 
their offices in the week, averaging 59 each. 
Each client got about ten minutes of the 
worker’s time. Clients came to see them 
for many reasons: 
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11 to discuss a foster-child 

12 to get convalescent care 

15 to find an asylum for mental patients 

17 to discuss educational problems 

52 to ask for help as to better or cheaper housing 

56 expectant mothers to find out about prenatal 
care and maternity homes 

65 to get free milk or lunch for their children in 
school 

93 because of tuberculosis in the family 

124 to ask for free milk and advice for their babies 

222 because of relief problems 


Of the 482 visits made in this week, 121 
concerned families that had not been seen 
for a long time, while all the rest were 
pending cases; 111 families were seen on 
behalf of the various health clinics, 161 
on behalf of the Welfare Department, 87 
on behalf of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Juvenile Court, and 97 without specific or- 
ders, while in 26 cases all the agencies just 
mentioned were interested at the same time, 
working through the same visitor. 

The group of twelve workers finished 349 


Ww 


written reports during the week, an average 
of not quite 29 each; 77 were first reports. 
Record-keeping took 94 hours altogether. 
The material shows very clearly the inter- 
relation of the various fields of social work 
as applied to the welfare of each family 
unit. While it was never possible to classify 
all needs met during one interview, the most 
conspicuous were stated and grouped under 
five headings. The summary was illuminat- 
ing as to the large number of demands for 
the most varied social treatment covered by 
each interview. The study seemed to justify 
a way of organization that allowed the case 
worker to handle directly, in general with- 
out calling in other workers, the various 
services needed. There should be no doubt 
as to the vast responsibility of such a job. 
It certainly calls for small districts, little 
turnover, highly trained workers, and super- 
visors of versatility, tact, and imagination. 


The Case Work Laboratory 
Francis H. McLean 


I. Current Case Work Practice 


Constructive Case Work with One, or Both? 


IN the November issue of THE Famity 
we discussed certain questions about leaving 
to any kind of reasonably competent, ma- 
ture person a chance to work out his or her 
own problem of relationships with husband 
or wife. In the illustration given only the 
wife, who was apparently the more com- 
petent member of the family, was inter- 
viewed. So far as we know, the worker did 
not see the husband, who was the weaker 
of the two. Should she have tried to give 
the husband also a positive part in working 
through the marital relationship, or was it 
sufficient to confine her suggestions to the 
obviously competent wife? 

Let us consider a situation where both 
husband and wife were interviewed: 

Mr. and Mrs. P (husband, 32; wife, 31; and a 
child of 6) present a domestic relations situation. 
The whole record is limited to the space of four 
days and is composed of two interviews with the 
wife and an intervening one with the husband, all 
handled by the intake worker. The problem was 


left for the family itself to carry. : 
The wife explained in her first interview that 
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she was the only girl in her family, and had five 
brothers. She had been pampered by her brothers 
as well as by her parents and therefore she is now 
over-sensitive and it is hard for her to share the 
responsibility of a home. She is still working as a 
photographic retoucher and pictures herself as 
more or less in the martyr rdle in relation to her 
child. Though economic details are not entered 
into, it is assumed that what she obtains from her 
work is being largely used for the child. She is 
determined to leave her husband because of what 
seem to be a series of minor irritations—among 
them, his leaving the radio on when she wants to 
sleep and keeping late hours at night. She sus- 
pects him of spending time with other women 
when he is out late at night, but this worries her 
less than his extravagance, their limited living 
quarters, and his reverses in business. During the 
interview she has periods of intense emotion, shown 
by almost hysterical outbursts, followed by periods 
of calm. This determination to leave him, as ex- 
pressed in the first interview, was not evident in 
the second. 


The worker’s impression of the husband 
is that he is quiet and well poised—shows 
ability to think through a situation and to 
handle it in a mature way. 

Mr. P believes that the basis of his domestic 
difficulty is Mrs. P’s temperament. He claims 
that during the entire 10 years he has known her 
she has exhibited mental instability. Mrs. P’s 


attitude and her behavior is inconsistent and very 
changeable. For instance, this morning Mrs. P is 
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entirely calm and friendly toward him. Three 
days ago she woke up in the morning in a very 
upset state of mind. She talked rapidly and in- 
coherently and her actions were inexplicable to 
Mr. P. He claims that he did nothing to bring on 
this “spell’’ and that he did not interfere until 
Mrs. P picked up the ironing board and threw it 
toward the child’s bed. Then he attempted to 
restrain her by holding her arms. He has con- 
sidered calling the police ambulance on such occa- 
sions but he realizes that this would only infuriate 
Mrs. P and that it is possible she might subside 
before the ambulance could arrive. 

Mr. P apparently believed that Mrs. P had 
already accused him of having bruised her, since 
he went on to deny this and stated that her flesh 
was tender and in holding her arms to restrain 
her from hurting herself and the child, he fre- 
quently caused black and blue spots to appear on 
her arms. Mr. P claims that he does not attempt 
to argue with Mrs. P when she starts on a tirade 
against him or against her home. Worker asked 
if it were possible that his silence would be an 
irritant since it is sometimes more irritating to be 
ignored than to have an active opponent in an 
argument. Mr. P realizes that this is true but he 
does not believe that he contributes to Mrs. P’s 
anger by his silence. He learned a number of 
years ago that it was worse for him to try to argue 
with her. Now, while he does not argue, he is 
responsive to a slight degree to what she says. 

Mr. P believes that Mrs. P’s family are fully 
aware of her instability. Her brothers have talked 
to him about her and said that they were surprised 
he had been able to live with her this long. She 
visited her mother during the past summer but 
had to return after the first week because of con- 
stant quarreling with her mother. Mr. P believes 
that her family were aware of her condition before 
he married her but that they attempted to conceal 
it from him. He can now understand the signifi- 
cance of several incidents which happened when 
he was courting Mrs. P. Once her mother came 
to the door very much agitated and was unable to 
give any explanation of Mrs. P’s whereabouts. 
After he had waited in the living room for about 
45 minutes, the mother said that her daughter was 
at home, but would not be able to see him because 
she had a headache. After a time he was allowed 
to talk with Mrs. P on the back porch. She appar- 
ently had had a quarrel with her mother and was 
hysterical. 

Mr. P does not show much resentment about his 
wife’s condition and says that he might have mar- 
ried her even if her parents had told him about it. 
Mr. P seems quite willing to look upon Mrs. P’s 
behavior as symptomatic of an illness and to con- 
sider possibility of treatment for her. He had not 
been aware that there was any help for such con- 
ditions but he would be very much pleased if 
anything could be done for Mrs. P. He could not 
pay large fees but he would be glad to do what he 


could. 

It is evident that, after her interview 
with the husband, the worker sees the situa- 
tion as that of a mature man married to 
an immature, emotionally unstable woman. 
It is probable that the worker’s suggestion 
of possible treatment for the wife was for 
the future, if and when occasion demanded 
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it. She does not apparently discuss the 
possibility of his trying to be less irritating. 
Nevertheless, the wife’s reference in the 
next interview to his “ concessions in turn- 
ing off the radio,” and so on, indicate that, 
directly or indirectly, the worker gave Mr. P 
insight which he was able to use in reliev- 
ing the situation. At the close of the 
interview Mr. P expressed his willingness 
to come to see the worker again should the 
need arise. 

Here is the last interview with the wife. 

According to the plan agreed upon at the time 
of Mrs. P's first contact, the worker was to get 
in touch with Mr. P and there would then be a 
second interview with Mrs. P. 

At the time of the second interview, Mrs. P’s 
mood had changed; she was much calmer and 
showed more insight and understanding of her 
situation. She was surprised to hear that Mr. P 
had come to the office to talk with worker. He 
had not spoken of this to her. She seemed pleased 
that he was willing to do so. The worker took 
this opportunity to mention his kind attitude 
toward Mrs. P and his desire to do the best he 
could for her. Mrs. P agrees that his intentions 
are probably good but that he has frequent lapses 
when he does not treat her fairly. She believes 
that his talk with the worker may have caused him 
to see her side of the difficulty more clearly. The 
worker denied any attempt on her part to threaten 
or criticize Mr. P at this time. 

Mrs. P said that she realized that she was not 
perfect either and that they both had grievances. 
She believes that it will be possible for them to go 
on living where they are for the present. Mr. P 
has agreed to make some concessions regarding 
turning off the radio, opening the window, and so 
on, which have been points of irritation for her. 
Mrs. P expressed her appreciation of F.W.A.’s 
interest and said that very likely she would be 
able to get along now without further assistance. 
She very readily accepted the worker's suggestion, 
however, to discuss the child in the near future. 


This last interview with Mrs. P shows 
no attempt to have her assume even a slight 
responsibility for the situation. Contrast 
this with the procedure in the interview 
with Mr. P, where the discussion of his 
behavior (entirely voluntary, by the way, 
because he accepted an invitation to come to 
the office) was based entirely upon the 
premise that the leadership responsibility 
rested with him. Might it have been pos- 
sible to reveal to Mrs. P similar concrete, 
constructive activity for her? Is there dan- 
ger of her assuming that too much of the 
righting of affairs rests upon her husband ? 
Or is there an equal though different danger 
in the worker assuming a strength in Mr. P 
which he perhaps does not possess ? 

This series of interviews suggests several 
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fundamental questions: In short time ex- 
perimentation in problems of marital rela- 
tionships, where both husband and wife are 
seen, must some of the dynamics of con- 
structive action be somehow brought in and 
thought out with the weaker as well as with 
the stronger of the pair? Would it be good 
case work to suggest a beginning of a con- 
structive role, however slight, for the weaker 
as well as for the stronger? 

If this is not done, may there be real 
danger that the weaker will harbor a feeling 
that the stronger has been over-idealized by 
the worker? 

Should any feeling of being regarded as 
the weaker be at least partly obliterated by 
a positive role, concretely thought through? 


II. Adaptation of Case Work Skills in 
the Administration of Unemploy- 
ment Relief 


Establishing Partnership as a Way to 
Self-Respect 


FUNDAMENTAL to case work is the 
principle of the partnership relationship be- 
tween worker and client. There seems to 
be pretty general agreement, among case 
workers at least, that this partnership prin- 
ciple is essential in helping unemployed men 
and women maintain their self-respect in 
the face of the loss of economic status. 
We accept the validity of the paradox— 
to spend two hours in establishing a part- 
nership relationship is less costly both in 
money and time than to spend only ten 
minutes in a routine interview. 

The record of Mr. M gives something 
of the way in which a worker may adapt 
her case work skill so as to establish partner- 
ship in an unemployment situation. 


Mr. M was so terribly embarrassed at the time 
of application that the visitor used the illness 
analogy; she rather lightly asked him if he were 
embarrassed at going to a drug store for remedies 
when someone in his family was ill and he ad- 
mitted in a puzzled way that he was not. He was 
then told that he was only one of many fine people 
suffering from a national malady, that the visitor 
was not a doctor who could diagnose or cure the 
illness, simply a person to whose care a few tefh- 
porary remedies had been committed; that his 
application to the agency for relief was just hike 
any trip to a drug store for aspirin or cough syrup 
and that the visitor would be glad to help him, in 
any way possible, to work out a plan for greater 
comfort for his family until the situation passed. 
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He was immediately assured that no relatives or 
employers would be questioned unless the visitor 
talked over the advisability of such questioning 
with him. 

Since he seemed interested in some of the people 
with whom the visitor had talked earlier in the 
afternoon, he was told that one was a minister and 
one a newspaper man. He immediately grasped 
the visitor’s implication and said, “ Then coming 
in here to see you doesn’t necessarily show people 
I’m asking for charity?” 

Mr. M left without cringing and never, in suc- 
ceeding visits, seemed to feel embarrassed. ‘ 

The visitor tried, whenever possible, to antici- 
pate his needs. 

Perhaps the most appreciated bit of service the 
organization was able to render was one which 
cost it nothing. The M boy was sent to camp 
through the generosity of another organization. 
This trip, following a severe operation, was really 
needed, but it also helped develop the boy’s initia- 
tive—for he, like his father, was too retiring. at Ss 

One interesting incident occurred when the 
visitor was driving with Mr. M. He was evidently 
quite nervous and finally confessed that he had 
given up a very good job with an insurance com- 
pany because, in order to be a good fellow and 
sell the insurance, he had been drinking too much. 
He feared the visitor might hear that he had, at 
one time, been a heavy drinker and think he still 
was—and that she might censure him for having 
given up the job. 

The visitor told him in a matter-of-fact way 
that he had showed better sense than most people, 
to give up apparent immediate gains because they 
were accompanied by conditions which might ruin 
his health and home. The subject was changed 
and never brought up again. 

Mr. M was never asked how he spent his money. 
The visitor felt that he was responsible, capable 
of working out his own plans, and she never inter- 
fered or offered either advice or help for which 
he did not ask. The most pleasant sort of relation- 
ship existed between Mr. M and the visitor. ; 

Contrary to our usual experience, the M’s, since 
the family has become self-supporting, do not 
seem to wish to put the whole experience and 
everything connected with it out of their lives. 
Mrs. M telephones the visitor sometimes when she 
makes a new kind of roll, and Mr. M often stops 
to chat about the new house to which he is moving 
or the boy’s progress in school. 


We see here a delicacy of touch—not 
only in the initial interview but throughout 
the record. There is, however, a real ques- 
tion as to whether there should not have 
been, with a person as intelligent as Mr. M, 
an attempt even in the first interview to help 
him accept the reality of the situation. Was 
the analogy of the drug store merely an 
evasion of an unpleasant issue? In a world 
as unsettled as this, is there a need of getting 
down to a matter-of-factness on this sub- 
ject of getting to the end of one’s rope? 
Why should people not be in the same mind 
as they would be if fire had destroyed 
their city and wealth? On the other hand 








we must recognize that not only those in 
need but those who are helping do not view 
this situation as the result of an economic 
situation too little changed to meet changing 
conditions. They do not view it socially 
but in terms of the individualism of the 
archaic economic system. ‘Therefore, the 
worker’s evasion of the issue, if such it 
was, may be but an illustration of our com- 
mon state of mind. 

More important, to our way of thinking, 
is the lack of any effort to interest the 
family in a social way of living. After 
the worker had helped Mr. M live with 
himself, what, if anything, did she do to 
help him assume his role as a social being? 
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There is no danger of our being over-deli- 
cate in meeting individualistic sensitiveness 
in regard to relief if we try before we are 
through to help clients assume scme social 
responsibility. We can visualize a family 
like the M’s serving the agency in some way 
with another family which, like themselves, 
has come to the end of its rope. 

What, through effective partnership with 
the unemployed, are we discovering as to 
ways in which, in spite of economic de- 
pendency, people may contribute to the social 
needs of their neighbors and thus meet their 
own elemental needs to be adequate members 
of their social group? 

We seek illustrations. 


Editorial Notes 


The Challenge of Emergency Training 


“ r 
OW can we be expected to carry so 


much responsibility when we know so 
little?” was the wail of an emergency relief 
worker who had had no social work train- 
ing or experience. Multiply that wail, im- 
plied or articulate, by ten thousand or so 
and we have a fair picture of the situation 
which relief supervisors and administrators 
throughout the country are trying to meet 
by means of workers’ conferences, study 
groups, orientation courses, and other short- 
time training programs. These programs 
differ widely, not only in the length of time 
allowed but in the subject matter considered 
essential and, perhaps to a less extent, in 
purpose. We do find a few instances where 
the main objective seems to be to cut down 
relief expenditures by having workers more 
thoroughly instructed in required routine 
procedures. For the most part, however, 
the general objective seems to be to give 
practical concepts of social case work which 
can be immediately applied to the emergency 
job so that a real economy—in human 
terms—may be effected. 
To quote from a recent statement of the 
Ohio Relief Commission : 





In spite of the fact that workers administering 
unemployment relief must carry unusually large 
case loads, it is nevertheless essential that they 
keep alive the feeling that each family is a unit, 
to be treated on an individual basis, even though 
relief may have to be given on the same basis to 


a large group of families. The destructive effects 
of mass treatment cannot be entirely eliminated in 
any emergency involving large numbers of people, 
but the skilful and experienced supervisor and 
case worker will know how to inject some element 
of individualization even into mass treatment proc- 
esses forced ‘upon us by the exigencies of the 
present situation. 

Many of the training or, better, orienta- 
tion experiments are frankly tentative and 
expedient in their nature. As we analyze 
them after the fact we find that they fall 
into three general groupings: (1) orienta- 
tion on routine required by local, state, or 
federal regulation; (2) orientation on re- 
sources—local, state, and federal; and 
(3) orientation in methods or skills involved 
in working with human beings. Illinois, for 
example, is projecting a series of regional 
meetings to be called “workers’ confer- 
ences” (a phrase far preferable, it seems to 
us, than the overworked “ institute ’’) whose 
major objective will be orientation in routine 
and resources. These conferences may in 
some districts be followed by longer confer- 
ences on case work skills. Other states, 
among them New Hampshire and Texas (to 
take two that are widely separated by nature 
and nurture), have either held already or 
are planning for the near future intensive 
conferences lasting from two to six weeks. 
These state programs seem so far to indi- 
cate real values in planning a series of meet- 
ings to be held at stated intervals and to 
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cover ultimately the three types of orienta- 
tion described above. 

The auspices represent as wide a variety 
as do the programs themselves. Frequently 
the local emergency relief unit, particularly 
if it is under the leadership of trained 
workers, sets up its own short-time training 
program, using schools of social work where 
they are available. Councils of social agen- 
cies and chapters of the American Associ- 
ation of Social Workers have initiated a 
number of training projects. Plans de- 
veloped on state initiative or on a regional 
basis seem to be still fairly sporadic, though 
enough has been done to indicate that in 
the long run they may have greater values 
than the programs dependent entirely on 
local initiative. The Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work is making a conspicuous 
contribution in its development of extension 
courses for emergency workers “on a level 
perfectly comparable, in the composition of 
the class and other requirements, to that of 
its regular program.” These extension 
courses are both intramural and extramural, 
thus offering opportunities to a wide area. 

As we look over the various projects al- 
ready undertaken or contemplated we are 
profoundly impressed, first with the energy, 
initiative, and originality which have been 
shown in meeting this obvious need of 
equipping workers for the emergency job; 
and second, with the need for extracting out 
of the welter of outlines and programs those 
fundamentals, whether of subject matter or 
of method of teaching which have value for 
our permanent training programs. So far 
as we can see the immediate need for 
workers with at least a minimum of social 
training is not going to lessen appreciably 


this year or next. The demands for skilled 
service in the administration of relief will 
rather increase as the pressure of the emer- 
gency subsides. There are not enough 
skilled workers at the moment to meet the 
staff needs of public welfare departments, 
apart from the emergency unemployment 
relief job. There would seem then to be no 
question as to the need of increasing our 
efforts along the line of preparing workers 
to do an adequate piece of work. Our dan- 
ger may lie in underestimating the need and 
in failing to relate the emergency training to 
the regular training programs for social 
work. When an “emergency” has lasted 
as long as this one has we develop an emer- 
gency psychology which keeps our thoughts 
and actions on an expediency basis long 
after the need has passed. 

Is it time for us to put our emergency 
thinking to one side and consider with 
greater deliberation the place of professional 
equipment in the administration of relief? 
What place, if any, have the workers, now 
drilled in relief routine, in the profession of 
social work? Might it be possible for a 
professional group—or several professional 
groups—to scrutinize and evaluate our 
present emergency training projects, not as 
substitutes for adequate professional train- 
ing but as steps in such training? Without 
assuming that all workers on emergency 
staffs either desire or are fitted to go on in 
social work, it might still be possible to 
offer, to those who are fitted and so desire, 
planned training programs which will have 
both immediate and long-time usefulness. 
The responsibility for such planning after 
all is a charge upon the profession, not upon 
the “ emergency ” workers. 
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AM a family case worker—a staff mem- 

ber of a private agency. I conceive the 
obligations of the state and its citizens to be 
reciprocal—the individual to contribute to 
the maintenance and development of the 
state, the state to assure security for the 
individual. Therefore, when the absence of 
opportunity to earn a decent living under- 
mines the individual’s economic security, I 
believe it is the function of the state to pro- 
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vide for him through some form of unem- 
ployment assistance. 


I KNOW that unemployment and financial 
distress create hardships for the individual 
and subject him to unusual stress and strain. 
I know that all individuals do not possess 
the same capacity for facing hardship, nor 
for continuing to function productively 
when subjected to stress and strain. I know 
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that for some the uncertainty and privations 
of unemployment result in anxiety which 
paralyzes their efforts at self-help; that for 
some their anxiety creates such confusion 
that they are unable to see their situation 
clearly or deal with it effectively; that there 
are those who, under the stress of unemploy- 
ment, grow to distrust themselves and 
others; that some of those who are not equal 
to the hardships imposed upon them grow 
antagonistic to their environment, and their 
family and social relationships are disrupted. 


I BELIEVE that no program of unemploy- 
ment assistance developed through the state 
is at present dealing effectively with these 
inequalities in individual capacity to meet the 
stress of unemployment ; that financial assist- 
ance alone, though kindly and wisely admin- 
istered through relief programs or through 
unemployment insurance, is not a substitute 
for employment, nor does it meet the prob- 
lem of individual reactions to the lack of 
employment. 


I BELIEVE that, in times of unemploy- 
ment such as these, these inequalities in 


capacity to function productively under 
stress constitute a need for individualized 
service which the private family welfare 
agencies can give through the capacity of its 
staff for 


(1) Relating the individual to his environment 
in such a way as to understand what factors are 
influencing his reaction to unemployment and how 
those factors can be best directed. 

(2) Offering skilled leadership in assisting the 
confused individual to a clearer understanding of 
his own situation and more realistic ways of deal- 
ing with it. 

(3) Understanding the basis for the individual's 
anxieties and assisting in his release from undue 
tension. 

(4) Understanding the meaning of his atti- 
tudes—and interpreting him to himself and others. 

(5) Helping the individual through his paralysis 
of inaction by offering opportunities for activity 
in his own behalf. 


I BELIEVE that in this year, and possibly 
in those to come, the private family agen- 
cies’ services will be needed by this group of 
individuals and families in order that their 
ultimate reorientation in the community 
may be assured. On this basis I, as a social 
worker, can honestly and sincerely ask their 
support. 


Book Reviews 


HE PsycHoANALYSIS OF CHILDREN: Melanie 
Klein. W. W. Norton, New York, 1932, 
394 pp., $5.00. 


In spite of the fact that the various fields of 
social case work, and among them perhaps pre-emi- 
nently child welfare, are becoming increasingly 
psychological in point of view and mode of pro- 
cedure, it is a question whether so technical a 
book as this will be of any particular help to case 
workers. Indeed, without simpler introductory 
books and a realization of the limitations of the 
method described which only experience can point 
out, it might be a real hindrance. Dr. Klein in 
her practice applies Freudian psychoanalysis to 
children and, in her references to Freud and com- 
ments on his procedure, seems to go much further 
than he in the use of sexual symbols to interpret 
symptoms. 

The book is hard to follow at times, partly 
because of apparent repetition and the use of an 
extreme psychoanalytical terminology; partly, per- 
haps, because the constant reference to biological 
functions and organs is unpleasant and unconvinc- 
ing to the lay worker in this country. One often 


wonders whether national customs and _ traditions 
in the rearing of children may not affect the appli- 
cability of this method, particularly of this ex- 
treme interpretation. 

It would not be fair to so careful an exposition 
and so profound a study of personality difficulties 
in very young children to leave a wholly negative 
impression in the minds of readers of this review. 
Among the many descriptions and explanations of 
children’s troubles, two things Dr. Klein has made 
very clear. One is the presence of real anxiety in 
very young children and the inability of a child 
who is at all neurotic to cope, unaided, with such 
anxiety; the other, brought out in the final chap- 
ters, is the necessaty psychological differences in 
the personality development of boys and girls, the 
logical result of their physiological differences 
both in structure and function. There has been so 
much confusion on this subject, so much difference 
of opinion on the part of research workers, that— 
whether or not one agrees with Dr. Klein’s con- 
clusions and believes in the validity of her 
methods—a certain logical sequence of events is 
hard to controvert and the final position of her 
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argument seems to the reviewer to be in agree- 
ment with common observation, a criterion not to 
be wholly despised. 

Dr. Klein’s argument for the use of a complete 
psychoanalytical procedure with young children is 
that, by presenting interpretation of play activities, 
of dream and fantasy material, and of obsessive 
behavior to the child who is suffering, anxiety 
thereby is relieved and inhibitions released. The 
comment of Dr. Jessie Taft in her recent book is 
a timely one. If the relationship as established by 
the analyst with a child is a truly therapeutic 
one, a child will probably accept any comment or 
interpretation gratefully and be helped by it; 
“. .  . the therapeutic reality is the actual 
dynamics of the relationship as it develops from 
hour to hour between the two human beings who 
enter upon it, the one as patient the other as 
helper.” 4 

Dr. Klein concludes her book with this credo: 


If every child who shows disturbances that are 
at all severe were to be analysed in good time, a 
great number of those people who later end up in 
prisons or lunatic asylums, or who go completely 
to pieces, would be saved from such a fate and be 
able to develop a normal life. If child analysis 
can accomplish a work of this kind—and there are 
many indications that it can—it would be the 
means not only of helping the individual but of 
doing incalculable service to society as a whole. 


ELEANOR Hope JOHNSON 


RITISH Soctat Services; THe NArtIon’s 
APPEAL TO THE HoUSEWIFE AND HER ReE- 
SPONSE: Rev. J. C. Pringle. Longmans 

Green, London, 1933, 175 pp., 2 shillings and 
sixpence. 

The “appeal to the housewife” in Mr. Pringle’s 
title is based on the rather interesting premise that, 
after all, it is the housewife on whom the burden 
of taxation—for whatever purpose, increased rev- 
enue or increased public services—falls, since she, 
ultimately, has to manage the family income and 
somehow feed and shelter her flock. Many of us 
agree as to the immense complexity of the taxation 
problem and the almost weird way in which the 
burden often falls on those least able to bear it— 
but perhaps Mr. Pringle has reduced it to too 
simple terms in stating that the burden always and 
entirely rests on the ultimate consumer. And 
nowhere does he discuss the need of economic 
planning, now so current in our thinking, to assure 
a distribution of surplus among employees as a 
necessary prerequisite to taxation. 

Mr. Pringle has aimed his shafts at the British 
public social services, including the various forms 
of compulsory insurance, housing developed from 
tax funds, medical services, category relief, in- 


*The Dynamics of Therapy, page 106. Mac- 
millan, 1933. 
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creasing public institutions for care, and the new 
philosophy which is their background. England, 
he contends, has yielded to a theory of collec- 
tivism, taking away personal responsibility and 
initiative. He recognizes the necessity of the Poor 
Law and, of all the public bodies, he gives greatest 
praise to poor law officials for their attempts to 
work on a case work basis. There is much to 
guide us here in our rapid development of public 
social service in this country—and Mr. Pringle has 
offered us a challenging sort of thinking. 

Of public services as a whole Mr. Pringle draws 
a picture from which we can view some of the 
dangers and weaknesses which have developed in 
England’s enlarged public services—their entire 
separation, one from the other, their consideration 
of only part of the needs of individuals, their 
overlapping and confusion. Whether any public 
social service, even for a “category group” like 
the aged, can ever be on other than a social case 
work basis is still a question and the experience in 
England will need further study. 

Mr. Pringle classes public education among 
social services and questions the part which should 
be played by the state in assuming what he calls 
the function of parenthood; he believes parents’ 
responsibility for education should find expression 
through sending their children voluntarily to pri- 
vate schools. 

Some of the best portions of the volume describe 
the place of the voluntary agency in all forms of 
social effort, and I am in accord with what Mr. 
Pringle says about work with the masses as against 
work with individuals. However, no enlargement 
of voluntary activities could possibly have sufficed 
in this unemployment emergency—public services 
were and are necessary. I think the answer is 
that there must be development of public services 
along with the continuation of the voluntary, and 
that the combination can be successful only as we 
are influenced by both individual and social motives. 

It comes back to the whole problem of re-educa- 
tion to a more social way of living, sufficient to 
carry one along to do his utmost for the general 
good and for himself only incidentally. If the 
profit motive must go, it must go all along the line, 
in wage earning as in profit taking, and there must 
be something to replace it. The theory lying 
behind the development of social services in Eng- 
land apparently has not taken this sufficiently into 
account. 

To develop attitudes of this social sort, to 
amplify them so that they will be effective, is the 
problem. To work for myself and society, to 
serve for myself and society with even greater 
determination—that must form the basis of a 
socialized state. And it must be a cultured growth 
because individualism has been rampant for so 
long. Francis H. McLean 
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WILLARD SrrRAIGHT: A_ fellowship 
covering maintenance and _ tuition 
for nine months will be offered to a 
foreign student planning to return 
to his own country and engage in 


EvizasetH Lowe GAmps_e: A fellow- 
ship covering maintenance and 
tuition for nine months will be 
offered to a foreign student, prefer- 
ably one from the orient. 


These fellowships do not include trav- 
elling expenses. March 9, 1934, is 
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Blanks will be mailed upon request. 
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